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Principles of Art as Applied to 
Style Merchandising 


Grace D. Ety 


HAT is the significance of all of the 

talks and articles demanding and jus- 
tifying more art in merchandise, industry, 
and life itself? 

Are you among those who define art as 
something priceless and intangible which 
has been caged in a museum and is to be 
viewed only on Sundays and holidays as 
one might visit the zoo? Do you stand in 
awe before famous masterpieces of form 
and color harmony and sigh because beauty 
in your opinion is found only in glass ex- 
hibit cases? Do you covet the guarded 
treasures of the palatial museum as a little 
boy at the zoo might yearn for a camel 
for a plaything? 

If you think of art in the prosaic way 
just mentioned, you are not growing along 
with the times. To those who are living 
every minute in the present, with a thought 
always for the future, art has come to 
have a new meaning. Into the lives of the 
present generation there has come gradu- 
ally an awakening or realization that a use- 
ful thing can be beautiful and that beauty 
itself is a very useful thing. 

Do you doubt that we are at present 
entering into a most significant period of 
progress and greater appreciation? Perhaps 
you do not believe that art, beauty, color, 
design, call these factors what you will, 
are any more important in our daily lives 
than they ever were. 


Development of Art in Advertising “ 


If you are among the doubters, perhaps 
you may be convinced by turning the pages 
of almost any one of our widely circulated 
magazines. Instead of the drab, gray pages, 
our eye wanders through a wonderland of 
colorful pictures, pictures often signed by 
well-known artists. Are you not delighted 
to see that Arthur Rackham, the famous 
illustrator of fairy tales, has suggested the 
fragrance and delicacy of a certain soap by 
his choice of exquisitely soft colors and fra- 
gile line? Clip this picture and frame it 
carefully. It will grace the walls of the 
most dainty bedroom. Are you prejudiced 
because it is an advertisement? Two years 
ago you would have had to buy an expen- 
sive story book to get such a lovely repro- 
duction. 

Turn another page. Here is a modern 
“Jell-o” ad which simply sparkles with the 
brilliancy of a bowl of the jelly itself. The 
verse and jolly picture of Old King Cole 
would fix itself in the heart of any child 
and, no doubt, also in the consciousness of . 
the mother when she next calls the grocer. 
Here is really good color and design con- 
sciously employed in the interests of sales- 
manship. How far superior in art quality 
to the picture of the little girl holding the 
plate of Jell-o which used to appear rather 
tiresomely month after month. 
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We are all indebted to René Clark, the 
artist who first showed us that cans of 
cooking oil, frying pans, and all kinds of 
eatables could be woven into fascinating 
patterns by the magic of his imagination 
and his brush. 


Artistic Advertising Results in Artistic 
Merchandise 


The employment of really good artists 
by the advertising profession has had a very 
significant reaction upon the manufacture 
of the articles advertised. In many cases 
it was found that the advertisement far 
surpassed the article itself in artistic appeal. 
Retailers noticed that customers who had 
seen breakfast food, talking machines, or 
automobiles advertised really beautifully 
were quite naturally disappointed when they 
saw the objects themselves. This unexpected 
boomerang resulted in manufacturers next 
striving to outdo competitors by improving 
the appearance of their products, increasing 
the appeal to the sense of sight by employ- 
ing really good artists as designers. Even 
the wrappers and containers have come in 
for their share of redesigning and beauti- 
fying. 

With this rather recent development in 
mind, you will appreciate why a certain 
asbestos shingle company, in addition to 
featuring a series of really charming pic- 
tures, prints in the headlines of its ad the 
words, “A final touch of beauty on each 
everlasting shingle” or “The splendor of 
an old-world tapestry.” The shingles are 
of course fireproof, but so are other 
shingles; the modern shingle has more to 
offer—it is beautiful! 

The headline, “A Thing of Beauty is a 
Joy Forever,” attracts your attention. 
Would you have expected, say three years 
ago, to have seen this caption under the 
picture of a radiator, an item of home 
equipment which has always been regarded 
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as a rather ugly, necessary evil? The ad 
shows an attractive cozy corner with a pic- 
ture of the modern radiator and begs you 
to “notice its beautiful, graceful, slender 
lines and delicate and pleasing proportions.” 

You are advised that “your windows 
can be as beautiful as this one’ by using 
a special curtain rod. ‘Decorators agree— 
now blankets must harmonize!’ Why, who 
cares about the per cent of wool nowadays, 
so long as they will match the wall paper 
or curtains ? 

Another page makes you conscious of the 
fact that “‘it is a joy to plan a meal—when 
the table is attractive.” This is a linen 
ad and you will note that here again ap- 
pearance is stressed rather than laundering 
qualities. 

“Are you acquainted with the charm of 
common brick?’ questions a magazine ad, 
and goes on to explain that “this is an age 
of color.” I dare say a year ago this same 
company was acquainting the public with 
the usual humdrum facts of wearing quali- 
ties due to the composition of the brick. 

Linoleum companies have been quick to 
capitalize the appeal possessed by superior 
color and designs, and their ads are graced 
with pictures of colorful, captivating break- 
fast nooks and the gayest of kitchens, to 
say nothing of entrance halls, bedrooms, 
living rooms, hotel corridors, and offices. 
How few years ago would any of us have 
dreamed of selecting linoleum for any room 
but the kitchen, and even then our choice 
would scarcely have been made for artistic 
reasons. 


Increasing Capacity for Art Appreciation 


Progress is most appreciated in retro- 
spect. We do not realize how much we 
have grown until we stand up and place 
a mark on the wall above the marks of 
other years. 

The increased capacity of the public for 


greater artistic appreciation may well be 
measured by experiences of the automobile 
industry. 

During the first years of rapid growth 
in this industry, as well as in many others, 
great stress was laid upon mechanical per- 
fection and efficiency. The appeal was due 
largely to promises of unique performance, 
such as speed and wear, also minimum 
price. 

A walk past the showrooms of any auto- 
mobile row today should convince the 
most dubious that beauty of body lines and 
designs and pleasing color combinations are 
the new basis of appeal to prospective buy- 
ers. At the fall Automobile Show in New 
York it was noticed that the salesman 
demonstrating a motor in operation was 
performing for the enjoyment of a few 
curious small boys, while an admiring 
throng surrounded the irresistible rainbow 
of cars in a neighboring exhibit. Could 
printed words, lectures, or exhibits speak 
any more eloquently and convincingly of 
the great power of color and design as an 
aid to sales promotion? 

Happy today is the manufacturer who 
months ago heeded the whisperings of a 
coming demand for beauty in the useful 
things of life. If the Ford car, for ex- 
ample, had not retired to take beauty treat- 
ments at the time it did, it is a well-known 
fact that it might have been left hopelessly 
behind in the race of pleasing the public. 
At the present time it looks as though Mr. 
Ford were headed for “A Very Happy New 
Year” due to his practical application of art 
principles, alias color, line, and design. 

“But why,” asks the still dubious retail- 
er, “do I need to bother about the art 
principles, provided I have new and style- 
right merchandise? The style appeal is 


what sells merchandise today.” 
Correct, Mr. Merchandiser; newness, 
novelty, originality, style will undoubtedly 


PRINCIPLES OF ART AND STYLE MERCHANDISING 


sell much merchandise, but these factors 
aided and abetted by the conscious use of 
artistic discrimination in the problems of 
selection, display, and selling can make the 
amounts break previous records every time. 

After all, how often a new style would 
not be recognized as a style at all if it were 
not for its attractive color, shape, or texture. 
In fact it is impossible to describe a new 
style without mentioning these attributes 
of art. 

Try to write an ad or a window card 
eulogizing the latest hat, hose, or frying 
pan without using any such descriptive 
words. The attempt would probably prove 
quite pitiful. How dependent we are, after 
all, on at least some of the art principles so 
often commercially despised. 


Art Principles Appearing in All Lines of 
Merchandise 


How strange that for so many years the 
ready-to-wear manufacturers were the only 
ones to capitalize style, or what we shall 
now boldly call the art principles in mer- 
chandise. 

How many generations must have used 
colorless pots and dishpans, year after year, 
until the kaleidoscopic advent of “color in 
the kitchen.” The old-fashioned retailer 
is still waiting for his customers’ old uten- 
sils to wear out before selling her more. 
The 1928 merchandiser is using art most 
artfully by selling complete sets of his gaily 
colored wares to the housewife, not because 
she needs new ones, but because she simply 
can’t resist their charms. 

Another striking example of the clever 
use of art principles in the interests of style 
merchandising may be found in the shoe 
department. Who would not discard per- 
fectly good galoshes after one glance at the 
trim “zippers” of today? “Of course we 
expect these to sell; they are the latest 
style,” explains the buyer. But how did 
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they “get that way’? Is not the com- 
pelling charm of the new “zippers” due to 
their improved contour, texture, and color? 
The enterprising salesman will know that 
he can sell more than one pair of “zippers” 
to a customer. She will want a tan pair 
for her brown outfit, and a gray pair for 
wear with her new squirrel coat. Who 
in the world would have bought more than 
one pair of galoshes “in the good ‘ole’ 
days”? 

How doubly blind are the manufacturers 
and retailers who are “mentally color 
blind’! Is there any type of merchandise 
which cannot be made more attractive to 
customers through the intelligent use of the 
age-old but newly appreciated elements of 
art? 

No longer is it thought necessary for 
glass to be colorless and table linen to be 
snowy white. The art of dining may now 
be enjoyed to a symphony of color har- 
mony in glass, china, and linens. How 
amazing appeared the first pale yellow, 
peach, and rose damask tablecloths. What 
a shock to cherished traditions. But after 
all, why not? These colors create an at- 
mosphere of cheer and hospitality which 
would tempt any ambitious hostess to buy 
them no matter how many spotless, price- 
less linens she already possessed. 

Handkerchiefs used to be considered as 
fairly staple merchandise, a necessary item 
in the outfit of the meticulous person. To- 
day by adding the appeal of a variety of 
colors, textures, shapes, and designs every 
store is selling thousands more than in the 
days of chaste white linen and lace. A 
little item which used to be purchased for 
utilitarian reasons is now in the luxury 
class, and how we Americans do spend 
money for luxuries! 

Jewelry on the other hand seems to have 
changed from the luxury class to a necessi- 
ty in the wardrobe of Judy O’Grady or the 
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Colonel’s lady. An ensemble is no longer 
complete without some gleaming accessory, 
often included as an integral part of the 
costume. 

“Aren’t women funny,” laugh the men, 
“to give so much thought to style?” 

The laughter dies a natural death when 
it is pointed out that the newest styles of 
a well-known collar manufacturer have 
been especially designed to flatter Apollo 
with a long face and long neck, Adam with 
a round face and short neck, ad infinitum. 
Line and design are once again fraternizing 
in the interests of style promotion to say 
nothing of masculine vanity! 

Breathes there the buyer with soul so 
dead who does not know that “gentlemen 
prefer blends”? The Strong-Hewat wool- 
en manufacturers encourage this gentleman- 
ly tendency by weaving suitings which are 
advertised to be harmonious with every 
type of manly complexion. 

The man who would be sartorially fault- 
less is not content with mere harmony of 
color and design between his socks, tie, and 
kerchief. Even the suspenders and garters 
must match to add to his sense of security. 
Not so long ago these items of attire were 
much despised and frequently discarded, 
especially in collegiate circles, and no won- 
der; they looked frightfully dull on the 
counters. What is the secret then of their 
return to favor? The answer is style, or 
the clever use of really attractive colorings, 
textures, and designs. No modern, beauty- 
conscious man could fail to stop, look, and 
covet the rich roman stripes or playful 
polka-dot patterns. 


The Quest for Beauty 


It is, of course, possible to be fed, 
sheltered, and clothed without the use of 
art, but a study of civilizations of all coun- 
tries proves to us that as soon as the ma- 
terial needs of a people are supplied, they 


desire to satisfy their emotional and spiritu- 
al natures. 

As soon as a savage had cut a paddle for 
his log boat, he satisfied his craving for 
beauty by carving it with intricate patterns. 
After he had moulded a clay jar to hold 
water, he made it more satisfying to himself 
by coloring it with crude stains. Adorn- 
ments of feathers and colored shells were 
not necessary or useful but were chosen to 
please his fancy. 

The American people today have had 
practically every material need satisfied. 
National prosperity and high wages have 
made it possible for the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick maker to possess labor- 
saving devices and luxuries undreamed of 
by the laboring classes of any other nation. 

Wealth has brought with it leisure and 
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increased opportunities for education and 
travel. The millions of American people 
who already possess the necessities of life 
are not really satisfied. The age-old quest 
for beauty and perfection in all things still 
persists. And so we naturally turn to art 
to satisfy this spiritual and emotional 
hunger. 

Art is defined by Arthur Wesley Dow, 
the well-known American artist, as “a 
quality imparted to the shape, texture, 
tone, and color of things, a superior quality 
created by the superior craftsman. It is 
this superior quality which the world re- 
gards as precious.” Yes, it is undoubtedly 
the art quality inherent in any new style 
which makes it desirable. Without this 
precious quality what possible appeal can 
merchandise have to customers who already 
own everything they really need? 


Buying and Merchandising 


Successful Merchandising of a Boys’ 
Clothing Department 


So. JACOBSON 


SURPRISINGLY large number of 

merchants are complaining about the 
results in their boys’ clothing departments. 
When we consider that there are 23,417,- 
000 boys in the country, who use something 
like forty different kinds of wearing ap- 
parel and accessories and who purchase 
about $935,000,000 worth of clothing 
yearly, why do so many merchants com- 
plain? 

The answer seems to be that there are 
too many clothing stores and that poor 
merchandising methods are being used by 
most merchants in the operation of their 
boys’ clothing departments. 


Although $935,000,000 are being spent 
yearly for boys’ clothing, when this large 
sum is distributed among the present 
multitude of stores, the sales per store be- 
come small. The United States Bureau 
of the Census in its reports on the Census 
of Distribution of eight representative cities 
shows that in the eight cities there are 2201 
men’s and boys’ clothing stores with total 
sales of $119,868,500 yearly, or $54,461 
per store. In comparing these figures with 
the women’s ready-to-wear stores, we find 
that the total number of stores is only 
1322, with sales of $110,731,500 or $83,- 
760 per store. Not only are there twice 
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the number of men’s and boys’ clothing 
stores as women’s clothing stores, but also 
the men’s and boys’ clothing stores have 
twice the investment for very nearly the 
same amount of sales, as Table I indicates. 

The women’s clothing stores have small- 


How- 
ever, there are many systems available 
which may be used to keep stocks complete. 
But the age question is based on certain 
principles which few merchants seem to 
comprehend. Yet, the problem of using a 


department to operate successfully. 


TABLE I 
Turnover At 
In Eight Number of Total Sales Total Per Store Mark-up 
Cities Stores Sales Per Store Inventory Inventory 331/3% 
Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing. ............ 2201 $119,868,500 $54,461 $31,376,000 $14,255 2.5 
At40% 
Mark-up 
Women’s Clothing 1322 $110,731,500 $83,760 $14,393,000 $10,887 4.6 


er stocks in relation to sales, yet it is the 
women and girls and not the men and boys 
that demand a large selection from which 
to choose. There are perhaps ten styles 
and colors for women’s clothing to every 
one for men’s or boys’ clothing. The latter 
is much more standardized. To reduce 
competition is not easy, but the merchant 
should endeavor to reduce his stock to bring 
it into a proper relation to sales and thus 
increase his profits. 


Merchandising to Age Groups 


Another reason for the poor results of 
the boys’ clothing departments is that any 


different appeal to different age groups is 
the most important problem in profitably 
merchandising the boys’ clothing depart- 
ment. 

Probably most merchants do not realize 
that of the total number of boys up to the 
age of eighteen there are only 18.6 per 
cent between the ages fifteen and eighteen, 
but that this small group spends 35.4 per 
cent of the total sum spent for all boys. 
How do stocks compare with these figures ? 
How many departments have 35 per cent 
of the stock in merchandise suitable for 
boys between the ages of fifteen to eighteen ? 
If the stock, as in most cases, is not in the 


TABLE II 
Number of Clothing Amount of Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Boys in Expenditures Clothing Total Number Total 
Age Cities! per Boy? Purchased of Boys Purchased 
2,502,115 22.09 $55,271,720 21.08 10.85 
2,702,736 31.31 84,622,634 22.80 16.60 
2,590,785 39.39 102,051,021 21.80 20.00 
1,861,970 47.08 87,661,547 15.70 17.15 
2,209,457 81.77 180,667,298 18.62 35.40 
11,867,063 $510,274,220 100.00 100.00 


11920 figures of U. S. Bureau of Census +" by 15 per cen 


2U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin N 


department which handles forty odd gar- 
ments in a variety of styles, colors, sizes, 
and price lines and caters to a trade that 
ranges in age from 8 to 18 is not an easy 


Figures for “1918-1919. 


proper proportion as to age, the store is not 
only losing sales, but is also missing the 
most profitable trade in the boys’ clothing 
business. Table II brings out this fact. 
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SUCCESSFUL MERCHANDISING OF BOYS’ CLOTHING 


While the number of boys in the first col- 
umn approximates the 1927 situation and 
the clothing expenditures the 1918 situa- 
tion, the relationship between age groups is 
probably approximately correct. 
Merchandising from the ‘“customer’s 
point of view” is a principle which is well 
known to every good merchant, but one 
which unfortunately is often not practised 
in the merchandising of a boys’ clothing 
department. <A buyer buys boys’ suits from 
size 8 to 18 and marks them all perhaps 
$15. Every suit in the range is of the same 
cut, quality, and tailoring. Is this practice 
sound? Does the public approve of this 
method? Many merchants seem to be of 
the opinion that a mother is willing to pay 


as much for a suit for her ten-year-old boy 
as she pays for her sixteen-year-old boy, 
and that her sixteen-, seventeen-, or eigh- 
teen-year-old son is willing to wear the 
same quality suit his eight-year-old brother 
is Wearing. 

Some may say that the less fortunate will 
buy the larger sizes and that the people 
who have more money to spend for clothes 
will buy the smaller sizes. Although this 
statement sounds plausible, yet it does not 
work out in practice. Very few depart- 
ments can cater successfully to people of 
widely different economic levels. The gap 
is larger, perhaps, than most merchants 
realize. According to the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (see Table III), 


TABLE III 
EXPENDITURES FOR BOYS’ SUITS 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
BULLETIN 357 


Yearly Average Expenditure per Per Cent of All Families Average Number of Suits 
Income Suit to One Year Purchasing in This Group per Family Purchasing 
8to12 12t015 1S5and 8to12 12t015 15and 8to12 12t015 15 and 
Years Years Over Years Years Over Years Years Over 
Under 
$900 7.14 8.84 15.66 46.3 54.5 46.2 1.1 1.1 1.0 
$900 
to 1a8 8.39 17.39 51.4 61.1 68.2 1.2 1.2 1.3 
$1200 
$1200 
to 8.10 10.11 17.43 65.5 65.5 81.1 1.2 1.3 1.3 
$1500 
$1500 
to 8.01 9.91 18.66 65.8 74.6 82.1 1.3 1.3 14 
$1800 
$1800 
to 8.41 10.43 20.31 67.6 75.7 89.1 1.4 1.4 1.5 
$2100 
$2100 
to 8.86 11.03 21.49 74.5 $1.2 90.4 is 1.4 LZ 
$2500 
$2500 
and 8.01 11.21 22.98 76.7 79.2 90.5 1.5 1.4 2.0 
Over 
All 
Incomes 8.12 10.12 20.22 64.2 71.1 - 84.8 1.3 1.3 1.5 
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the average price paid for a suit by a family 
of the average-income class in 1918-1919 
was about $8.00 for boys between the ages 
eight and eleven, $10 for the boy between 
the ages twelve and fourteen and $20 for 
the boys fifteen and over. Although the 
prices mentioned may not conform to the 
present-day prices, the price spread will be 
probably in the same proportion between 
these ages, no matter what the price ranges 
may be. 

Placing all boys from age eight to eigh- 
teen in one group is an unsound practice. 
When we consider the elements of style, 
taste, and need, we find that the younger 
boys up to the high-school age require one 
type of clothing where the older boys have 
entirely different needs. In the first case, 
the mother wants a suit for her boy that 
is primarily durable—a decent fitting gar- 
ment in a color that is not too dark nor too 
light, something that will not soil easily, 
but with character and in a style that all 
other boys are wearing. In other words, 
she wants a sturdy staple suit, at a price. 
At a price, because the mother knows from 
experience that expensive clothes mean 
nothing to a younger boy. He plays on 
the streets and pays very little attention to 
his clothes. But it is not so with the older 
boy. He is no longer so hard on his clothes. 
He wants something that is fairly well 
tailored, that will keep its shape and that 
is a little more dressy and conspicuous. 
Price, while of course important, is not as 
vital as in the case of the younger boy. 
Style and lasting appearance are what he 
wants and for which his parents are willing 
to pay the price. Style being important, 
in the case of the larger boys, the mer- 
chants’ risk becomes greater and he is justi- 
fied in taking a higher mark-up, to take 
care of possible mark-downs. But certain- 
ly the younger boys’ clothes cannot be con- 
sidered as style items. A suit that must 
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conform to what all other boys are wearing 
in an unobtrusive color carries a smaller 
element of risk and the mark-up should be 
accordingly less. 


Advertising to Age Groups 


Stores that advertise boys’ suits in sizes 
8 to 18 at $15 are simply putting them- 
selves forward as venders of boys’ clothing 
and do not merchandise in the modern 
sense of that term. Very little interest is 
created in the boys’ department’s prospec- 
tive customers by an advertisement that 
reads as follows: ‘Boys’ four-piece suits, 
handsome patterns, all wool fabrics, 2 pairs 
of knickers at $15, size 8 to 18.” This is 
the form used by most stores and un- 
fortunately a most ineffective form. An 
advertisement to have pulling power must 
appeal to the prospective customers with 
the kind of merchandise that suits their 
needs. All boys need suits, but not all boys 
need and want the same kind of a suit. 
Most advertisements try to appeal to boys 
of all ages, regardless of the fact that needs 
differ according to the age of the boy. The 
result is a poor response to the advertise- 
ment. Volume is cut down, heavy mark- 
downs result in the smaller sizes. 

To obtain desirable results from the oper- 
ation of a boys’ clothing department, the 
merchant must take into consideration the 
customers’ needs and buying habits. The 
customers want suits for the younger boys 
that are durable and at a lower price, but 
are willing to pay more for suits for the 
older boys, because the older boys’ needs 
are different. The merchant should buy 
clothing the same way. Boys’ suits should 
be bought according to age. The younger 
boys’ clothing is staple merchandise and the 
cost of production of smaller sizes is lower. 
Thus, the merchant can buy such clothing 
at a lower price and mark it accordingly. 
By lowering the price on the smaller sizes, 
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sales can be increased and mark-downs de- 
creased. With the stock in the proper pro- 
portion, turnover can be increased and more 
dollar-and-cent profit made. Merchandise 
of a desirable standard at a lower price 
builds good will for a department. 


Importance of Service in Catering to Boys 


The right merchandise in good assort- 
ments at the right prices, and clean-cut ad- 
vertising with the proper appeal will bring 
the mother and her son into the store. They 
may buy a suit, but the boy will hardly 
come back unless the department in gen- 
eral, as well as the suit, appealed to him. 
Boys seem to have a stronger tendency in 
this respect than girls or adults. The lo- 
cation of the department, the arrangement 
and display of merchandise is important. 


The personal service of the sales force is 
even more important. 

With the proper application of the above 
principles desirable results may be obtained 
in the operation of a boys’ clothing and 
furnishings department. At the present 
there is very little information available 
on this topic. Further study is necessary, 
especially for the stores that also have a 
men’s clothing department. The most de- 
sirable trade for any men’s clothing depart- 
ment is the young men’s trade, but is also 
the hardest to obtain. Women shop on a 
style and a price basis. But it is a different 
story with men. A man usually buys his 
clothes at a certain place because of habit. 
If his wants have been intelligently and 
satisfactorily supplied by a store while he 
was in his teens, that store has an excellent 
chance of retaining his patronage. 


UNIT ANALYSIS 


O phase of merchandising is creating 
more interest today than the keeping 
of sales and stock records in terms of pieces 
or units of merchandise rather than in terms 
of dollar values. Unit control was one 
of the main topics of discussion last sum- 
mer at the convention of the Merchandise 
Managers’ Group of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. Now this group 
in conjunction with the Controllers’ Con- 
gress is preparing a comprehensive booklet 
on the subject that is to be ready for the 
annual convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association in February. 
Some years ago, when detailed and con- 
tinual analysis of sales and stocks was seen 
to be a valuable aid in buying, the system 
was called “perpetual piece control,” but 
this term was confused with perpetual dol- 
lar inventory, resulting from the retail 
method of inventory. Again, some confused 
piece control with “peace” control and 
thought the method had something to do 
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with the League of Nations. The term 
“unit control” came into current use about 
two years ago, as a more expressive name 
for the same type of analysis. Others called 
it “merchandise control,” but this is too 
broad a term to limit to the recording and 
analysis of units for it ri,utly embraces also 
the regulation of sales, stocks, and purchases 
in terms of dollars. While “unit control” 
is the commonly used term today, it is now 
being subjected to criticism by controllers 
and merchandise managers as giving a 
wrong impression. The term “unit analy- 
sis” is offered as a title more descriptive 
of what such systems actually accomplish. 
The plan of keeping records of sales and 


stocks in terms of units of goods is in itself 


solely an analysis of past performance and 
present stocks that may be used as a basis 
for more intelligent buying. It is true that 
the information obtained from stock records 
coupled with information from a variety 
of other sources gives the buyer and mer- 
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chandise man a basis for “controlling” 
stocks through a manipulation of purchases, 
prices, or promotions. But the keeping of 
detailed records is “analysis” not “control.” 
The use of the latter term has tended to 
prejudice buyers against such systems. They 
have felt that they were intended to make 
buying automatic, to replace intelligence 
with a piece of machinery. Naturally, 
many buyers opposed a “control” system 
that, according to its title, was to take the 
decision of what to buy out of their hands 
and to reduce them eventually to the rank 
of order fillers. 

It is now recognized that stock records 
can never replace the buyer. They can 
merely provide him with analytical state- 
ments of past performance and present 
status. They are an important source of 
information of what, how much, and when 
to buy but they are by no means the only 
source. The introduction of the term, 
“unit analysis” should result in a greater 
willingness on the part of buyers to intro- 
duce record-keeping systems. 

A great deal has already been written 
on unit stock analysis but most of the 
pamphlets and books present details of 
systems in particular stores, systems that 
can hardly be transplanted bodily to another 
store and another department. There is a 
real need to crystallize the principles under- 
lying unit control, so that each store and 
department may with a minimum of waste 
evolve systems best fitted to their needs. 


Types of Unit Analysis 
The types of unit analysis may be classi- 
fied as follows: 


(1) Sales-record analysis, based on duplicate 
saleschecks, price-ticket stubs, or cash- 
register stubs. These are sorted and daily 
sales for each article are recorded on a 
sales or stock card. Receipts of each 
article, obtained from invoices and a phy- 
sical count of incoming goods, are often 
recorded on the same card so that a 
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running record of stock on hand is ob- 
tained. This method is best adapted to 
fast-moving style merchandise that is 
largely carried in forward stock or mer- 
chandise, like furniture, that represents 
large unit value. Frequent checks ws. 
actual inventory are necessary. 


(2) Inventory analysis, a common type of 
which is called “tickler control” and is 
based on frequent physical inventories. 
Sales are derived by adding receipts of 
each unit to the last physical inventory 
figure and subtracting the new physical 
inventory amount. This system is adapted 
to the control of the more staple stocks 
where a section of stock can be con- 
veniently inventoried every day, or where 
sales are from samples, shipments being 
made from stockrooms. Inventory analy- 
sis is also used to control slow-selling 
merchandise, items carrying old season 
letters being inventoried monthly. 


Reserve-stock analysis, based on records 
of receipts and disbursements from re- 
serve stock. The method of operation is 
similar to the first type, above, but the 
records of goods sent to forward stock 
are regarded as the sales records and the 
actual sales records are not analyzed. 
This system is adapted to the control of 
stocks which are largely carried in re- 
serve with small forward stocks but 
where the sales are actually made from 
forward stock. 
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(4) Visual stock analysis, based on maximum 
or minimum stocks kept in carefully 
planned shelves or bins. No records are 
kept but a minimum stock for each space 
is determined and action taken when this 
minimum is reached. This plan may be 
used instead of the “tickler-control’” sys- 
tem and will avoid running out of stock 
but it does not provide the records of 
sales that may be of great value in future 
planning. 


The following books and articles should 
be of assistance to those studying such sys- 
tems: 

Lazarus: “Stock Control in Department Stores,” 

Dry Goods Economist. \ 

Wess: “Merchandise Control,” Dry Goods 

Economist. 


SECTIONALIZING APPAREL DEPARTMENTS 


Brisco and Wingate: Retail Buying (ch. 18), 
Prentice Hall, Incorporated. 

Controllers’ Congress: “Ready-to-Wear Stock 
Control.” 

Journal of Retailing, New York University 
School of Retailing. 


Volume II 
“Some Observations on Merchandise Control,” 
Number 1, page 3. 
“Complete Assortments with Minimum Invest- 
ment,” Number 2, page 19. 


Volume III 
“Mathematics of a Model Stock Plan,’ Num- 
ber 1, page 13. 
“Controlling Basement Stocks,’ Number 2, 
page 21. 
“The Importance of the Weak Department,” 
Number 3, page 16. 


SECTIONALIZING APPAREL 
DEPARTMENTS 


_—— plan of breaking up apparel de- 

partments into smaller units is creating 
considerable interest. Recent surveys in St. 
Louis and Milwaukee indicate that buyers 
and merchandise managers are in favor of 
the division of stocks into separate sections. 
For instance, the children’s department may 
be divided into coats, hats, furniture, 
layette equipment, etc.; ready-to-wear into 
inexpensive dresses, coats, misses’ wear, 
juniors’ wear, costume salon, little women’s 
section, stout women’s section, and sport 
shop; and millinery into subdeb shop, ex- 
clusive sports shop, exclusive fashion shop, 
and moderately priced shop. 


The advantages claimed for such section- 
alization are: 


1. More individual attention can be given to 
each classification when a different person 


is responsible for the success of each section. 


2. Different classes of customers can be ap- 
pealed to more directly than when the de- 
partment is the unit. 

Disadvantages suggested are: 
1. Separate shops and sections take more space. 
2. Sections isolated. Some customers afraid to 


enter the higher-priced sections, even though 
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they would actually buy more expensive 
merchandise if they were buying in a de- 
partment carrying all prices. 


3. Difficult for customers to find what they 
want. Have to go to many different places 
to satisfy their wants. 

4. Only very large stores can afford to have 


such minute divisions. 


THE WHOLESALER’S POSITION 


M G. COOPER & SON, Incorporat- 
¢ ed, a large wholesale dry-goods 
house in the Far West, feeling the compe- 
tition of direct buying by retailers through 
resident buyers, is making plans to organize 
consumers and sell direct to them at whole- 
sale prices on a cash-and-carry basis. 

Regardless of the practicability of the 
plan, the situation is another evidence of 
the difficulties that are facing the whole- 
sale houses. And yet the dry-goods whole- 
salers are not being eliminated as so many 
seem to believe. Two fairly reliable esti- 
mates of the number of dry-goods whole- 
salers in the United States in 1926 are 
2,464 and 3,243. The Joint Committee 
of Agricultural Inquiry reported 2,780 such 
wholesalers six years before, in 1920. There 
has surely been no marked decline in their 
number. Again, the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research in a study on textile dis- 
tribution in 1925 states that 89 per cent of 
all cotton-piece goods purchased by retailers 
were bought from wholesalers; that rug 
manufacturers sell 40 per cent of their out- 
put to wholesalers; and carpet manufactur- 
ers 20 per cent; that 90 per cent of cotton- 
warp worsteds and 45 per cent of all-wool 
worsteds pass through wholesalers’ hands. 
The wholesalers evidently are still handling » 
a goodly portion of the textile trade. 

It is true that most of the larger de- 
partment stores have established market 
connections for direct buying, but it must 
be borne in mind that there are many smaller 
dry-goods and department stores that have 
no such connections. A leading resident 
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buyer recently stated that, to afford market 
representation, a department store should 
have a volume of $250,000 a year and a 
specialty store of $125,000. Not only are 
the smaller stores still dependent on the 
wholesaler but most, if not all the larger 
ones, still buy from him on occasion. Resi- 
dent buying has been organized primarily 
as an aid in merchandising style goods. A 
limited amount of codperative and group 
purchasing is done in both staple and style 
lines but probably 90 per cent of the pur- 
chases of stores with market connections 
represent individual rather than group pur- 
chases. The wholesaler, with his prompt 
shipments of more staple lines, is still an 
important source of supply for many stores 
of medium size. And even the larger stores, 
when in urgent need of quick delivery of 
merchandise in public demand, turn fre- 
quently to the specialty wholesaler rather 
than to the manufacturer. 


The difficulty with the wholesaler seems 
to be that he is slow to offer the services 
that the resident buyers give their store 
clients. Retailers want to have new mer- 
chandise brought to their attention, they 
want to have special orders filled at the 
best possible source, they want to make their 
stores appear to be in direct touch with 
Fifth Avenue and even Paris. The whole- 
saler has an established market organiza- 
tion, he has a high credit standing. With 
only little additional expense, he should be 
able to offer stores who purchase from him 
many of the advantages realized by those 
who have market representation. He must 
put emphasis on style and on personal serv- 
ice and not merely on assortments of 
“standard” merchandise. 


Butler Brothers, for one, is pioneering 
along this line with its well-organized serv- 
ice division and promotional plan for feder- 
ated stores. A wider movement is evi- 
denced by the merchandising and advertising 
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campaign sponsored by the Southern 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association which 


is now assuming national scope. 


MERCHANDISING IN INDIA 


FRIEND now stationed in the Ma- 

dura district of South India writes as 
follows in regard to selling methods there 
in the case of American goods: 

“TI found all standard American products 
not only sold in English stores but in the 
small Indian shops zlong the way. Dodge 
and Ford buses run everywhere. Many 
cars, such as Dodge, Chevrolet, Overland, 
and Ford cars can be seen. Very few 
European makes are used. Even English 
officials often are seen with an American 
car. 

“But let us enter a Mohammedan shop 
in Madura where I often go to buy things. 
One goes along the street and would not 
even know that there was any important 
shop there. One enters a narrow entrance 
and comes to the center room much like 
an ordinary home. Around are the shelves. 
One does not see much but, as I prowled 
about those shelves and stuck in my hand 
here and there, these are some of the things 
I have pulled out. Auto-Strop and Gillette 
razors; all kinds of hinges; Yale locks; 
looking glasses; malted milk; Pepsodent, 
Colgate toothpaste, and other products; 
Kellogg’s products; toilet paper; writing 
paper; envelopes; lamps; etc. Then there 
are Japanese and European products. It 
is always strange, however, to hear the 
shopmaker say, “This is made in America; 
that is a sure sign that it is of the best,’ 
though I often tell them it is not so. I 
often buy other products because they are 
cheaper. On the whole though, I think 
American products are of the best even 
though their prices are higher. And in 
these shops I can get almost anything I 
want. If they do not have it they will 
send for me to Madras or Calcutta and get 


RADIO PUBLICITY 


it. I do not see much American advertising 
but American agents must be ‘working 
strong’ in the larger cities. Then sub- 
agents, Indians no doubt, sell to the local 
merchants. The Singer Sewing Machine 


is seen everywhere. Oil tins serve thous- 
ands of uses. The Indian surely is clever 
at using the coverings of our products for 
making useful tools, etc., for himself. 
Nothing is wasted.” 


Advertising and Publicity 
Radio Publicity 


ERCHANTS can no longer overlook 

the possibilities of radio advertising, 
due to the promise of results that it holds. 
Since 1920 sales of radio equipment have 
increased from two million to five hundred 
million dollars, programs have improved 
tremendously, and the number of listeners, 
constituting part of the retail market, has 
likewise increased enormously. 

This form of sales promotion was used 
in 1926 by approximately two thousand 
advertisers, who spend for time on the air 
$20,000,000 in four hundred broadcasting 
stations. In addition to this investment 
was the amount spent for programs. The 
quality of the program governs the cost, 
as well as the number of stations used ; and 
an idea of the expense of a high-class na- 
tional program is given in a recent state- 
ment that the Dodge Brothers’ hour on the 
air early in January cost $1,000 a minute. 

For a local advertisement, using but one 
station and for a period less than an 
hour, costs are much less. Although it is 
impossible to make cost comparisons between 
this and other media, it is estimated that in 
the New York trading area a half-hour 
program can be given for about one twenty- 
fifth of a cent per radio receiving set in 
the territory. Of course nobody knows 
how many people are listening in any more 
than it is known how many people read 
a given newspaper advertisement. The 
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facts are that there are more than seven 
hundred thousand receiving sets in the New 
York district, and costs vary from one hun- 
dred and ninety to three hundred and 
seventy-five dollars for a half hour on the 
air, depending on the time of day. 

Whether a program is listened to or not 
depends upon its interest, just as with any 
other form of publicity. People read or 
listen to things that interest them. The 
types of radio “copy” are of the following 
five classifications, according to the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company: 


1. Institutional: where the name of the com- 
pany and the institutional character of the 
organization are the points around -which 


the program is built. 


Fantastic: applying to products where the 
thought of romance and historical themes 
may be properly built in. 

Personification: where personalities are 
used to identify the product. 


Feature: where the: product and the program 
are identified or featured by the use of out- 
side artists. 


Dramatic: where the product is such that 
in creating a program it can properly be 
dramatized. 


Perhaps the best known examples of radio 
broadcast advertising are those of national 
advertisers, but retailers also have success- 
fully used this medium. 

In a Middle Western city a certain 
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station conducts a shopping service, in 
which program a young lady announces 
very informally certain special events or 
items available at a specific store. ‘The ef- 
fort is made to build up an atmosphere of 
service creating for the participating stores 
good will as well as immediate sales, and 
the results justify the continuation of this 
type of program. For example, one store 
makes this report: “The first special was 
hose at $1.35 a pair. Fifty-one pairs were 
sold. The special on dresses produced 
very good results. . . $190.00 worth of 
merchandise was sold in blankets at $8.50 
a pair on the third broadcast.” 

In Boston a similar shopping service bu- 
reau is successfully conducted. The talks 
tell of special offerings made by stores, and 
the precise location of the offerings. A 
sample one-minute broadcast is reproduced 
from the first January 1928 issue of the 
Retail Ledger. 

“Do you remember on rainy days being 
permitted as a great treat to look over 
grandmother’s jewel box? And among the 
many quaint brooches, bracelets, and long, 
dangly eardrops how you came across a 
rope of tiny seed pearls, so small that it 
seemed as if fairy fingers must have strung 
the hundreds that made up its twisted 
strands? 

“Pearls are one of the few gems be- 
coming to both blonde and brunette—for 
the blonde to bring out the pearly tints of 
her skin, for the brunette to enhance the 
luster of her dark eyes and make striking 
contrasts when brought against the raven 
sweep of her hair. 

“Yesterday, at Carl H. Skinner’s, I saw 
in their display window several lovely bits 
of jewelry fashioned of seed pearls and 
some of the genuine Oriental pearls. There 
were long twisted ropes with pendants in 
tasseled effects and contrasting jeweled 
bands. There were larger single strands, 
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with a jade or rose amethyst pendant, 
quaintly carved. Flat bands, formed of 
several rows of seed pearls interspersed with 
either jade, sapphire, or jet rondels, were 
much in evidence, also flat bracelets carry- 
ing out this idea. 

“Pearls seem this year to hold the place 
of prominence in the jewel world and, with 
the new transparent velvet afternoon or 
dinner gown, they make a most pleasing 
finish to the customer’s ensemble. 

“At Carl H. Skinner’s, 300 Boylston 
Street, you will find only the most exclusive 
gems — yet priced within the reach of 
moderate purses, as well as that of the most 
lavish purchaser.” 

There are at present several radio stations 
in the Middle West selling goods and serv- 
ices; for instance, there are two stations 
each at Shenandoah, Iowa, and Omaha, 
Nebraska; one each at Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Clarinda, Iowa, and Fargo, North 
Dakota. The stations at Shenandoah are 
described as typical of these attempts at 
direct selling. These stations have been es- 
tablished about three years. For the first 
two years of operation, sales were small and 
the net results were slight deficits, but with- 
in the last twelve months business has in- 
creased greatly and profits are being made. 
From polls which have been conducted by 
these stations, it appears that during the day 
they have at least fifteen thousand listeners. 
These two stations sell everything from 
seeds and paints to California land. A 
typical list of commodities sold includes: 


Auto accessories Land 

Coffee Dried fruits 

Paint Canned goods, especial- 
Tires ly corn 

Overalls Feedstuffs 


Women’s dress goods Harness 

Nursery products Batteries 

Seeds Pancake flour 
Chickens Farm lighting plants 
Farms 
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NEW FORD PUBLICITY 


NEW FORD PUBLICITY 


peered the best example of a success- 
ful sales promotion conducted with very 
definite, measurable results was the an- 
nouncing of the new model Ford in Novem- 
ber. At whatever angle this fine piece of 
work is viewed, it stands unique. Any one 
seeking to attract the attention of a large 
number of consumers to his merchandise 
can learn much from this event. 

Looking at results first, a number of 
surprising figures confront us. Two hun- 
dred thousand orders were placed by con- 
sumers for an article of merchandise they 
had never seen. This was done without 
even the samples being examined, as no 
cars were on display with dealers until De- 
cember second. This speaks volumes for a 
reputation for honest merchandise and 
good service as a background for publicity. 

Perhaps a more direct result of the pub- 
licity was the number of people made suf- 
ficiently interested to come to the stores at 
a given time. In the New York City dis- 
trict at fifteen points over 1,250,000 peo- 
ple, by actual count, came to see the new 
models during the first five days of the dis- 
play. It was reported at one salesroom 
that people began to gather as early as 
three o'clock of the morning the car 
was to be first shown. Probably such 
a display of interest in a piece of merchan- 
dise has never before been approached. 
And this in the face of the known aggres- 
siveness of automobile salesmen in im- 
portuning “lookers”’ to buy. 

During these first five days after the car 
was shown at the main branch in New 
York City over one thousand orders a day 
were received. One informant offers the 
story that from eight of his acquaintances 
who visited the opening in Washington, 
eleven orders were received. The explana- 
tion was “Christmas Gifts.” On January 
tenth, one month after the exhibit, Mr. 
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Ford announced that six hundred thousand 
orders had been received at the factory. 

From any of the above viewpoints, get- 
ting people to the store, sustained interest 
at white heat over a period of several days, 
orders prior to showing the product, and 
orders after the first showing, the Ford 
publicity ranks high as resultful. 

Another measure of interest showing the 
event to be real news in the minds of news- 
paper editors was the amount of front-page 
space given to the subject over several days. 

The methods used show the careful plan- 
ning that lay behind this successful promo- 
tion. A sense of mystery and the appeal 
to curiosity were present, started several 
months ago by vague rumors and unofficial 
announcements that Ford was going to 
bring out a new car, and whetted over a 
period of the last few months by frequent 
postponements of the time when the new 
car would be ready. At no time was any 
intimation given of details of the product, 
as to appearance, number of cylinders, etc. 
Yet we now learn that contracts for ad- 
vertising space were made last summer for 
the recent announcements. 


And when the first full-page advertise- 
ment appeared in some two thousand news- 
papers it was a teaser, a sort of appetizer, 
making the reader want more facts. The 
initial newspaper campaign was under way 
for three days before the question of price 
was answered. 

The entire series of advertisements was 
in the hands of the two thousand news- 
papers the day before the first announce- 
ment, each one sealed and dated for release. 

Another element of the planning was 
shown in the attendant publicity. On the 
day of the first announcement, the new car 
was demonstrated at Detroit before more 
than fifty newspaper writers, photographers, 
and press-association correspondents. Sev- 
eral were given rides to demonstrate speed. 
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comfort, stability, and other selling points. 
All this was real news at the time, good 
for front pages all over the country. 

It is estimated that nearly $2,000,000 
was spent for newspaper space in two thous- 
and papers. The free publicity which is 
so eagerly sought by advertisers was cer- 
tainly news and probably so considered by 
the most cynical objectors of free space ac- 
companying advertising. It was expressed 
as follows by some newspaper men, ‘The 
Ford car is as interesting to the public as 
baseball. The public demands the news of 
the diamond. The public demanded news 
of the new Ford model and received it.” 

There is sufficient analogy between this 
event and a retail store’s publicity events 
to justify closer study, the more obvious 
lessons to be drawn being: 


1. A good reputation for value and service 
2. Sound merchandise 

3. Conservative advertising copy 

4 


Playing fair with buyers on new and un- 
known items 


5. Emphasizing the news value of a good 
offering 


6. Careful planning of every detail of the 
work 


THE STYLIST 


ras need for fashion experts in retail 
stores is being voiced on every hand. 
The term “stylist” is given two different 
meanings: first, to indicate the fashion ex- 
pert who advises buyers, merchandise man- 
agers, and publicity managers on what is 
smart and in good taste; and second, to 
indicate the expert who gives advice to cus- 
tomers on what to purchase. The latter 
type has not flourished in New York, where 
women seem to feel quite capable to make 
their own selections but it has had consider- 
able success in other parts of the country. 
The first type, the buyer’s stylist, is probably 
the more important of the two but it is 
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gradually being recognized that this stylist’s 
interest cannot end with advice in proper 
merchandise selection, that it must be ex- 
tended to the training of salespeople in 
fashion. Even though customers may not 
wish an “expert” called in to help them 
choose, they all welcome intelligent service 
from a fashion-wise salesforce. 

The following quotations are a few of 
the many recent pronouncements indicating 
an increasing recognition of the place of 
fashion in modern merchandising: 

Dr. Richard F. Bach, associate in in- 
dustrial arts at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York: 

“The dealer . . . should be willing to in- 
struct his buyers and his salespersons as to 
the importance of design as a selling factor, 
profiting through courses offered by museums, 
schools, or individually employed experts to 
obtain the necessary guidance. He should 
be willing to handle certain commodities 
which are unquestionably of fine design 
though not sold in quantity or even at rea- 
sonable profit. . . . To prove his sincerity, 
he should be willing to employ an art direc- 
tor to supervise all such matters and advise 
in the correct appearance of his establishment 
and wares before the public. Both the train- 
ing of taste in his buyers and his salespersons 
should be his primary concern.” 


Miss Tobe, head of Tobe Fashion Serv- 
ice and formerly stylist for Franklin Si- 
mon and Company. 


“In ten to fifteen years fashion bureaus 
will be just as numerous as advertising 
agencies are now.” 


Mr. E. R. Gildehaus, director of adver- 
tising of H. P. Wasson & Company, In- 
dianapolis: 

“The retail store’s sales staff should be 
educated in fashions so that they can talk 
with authority and sincerity about the mer- 
chandise it is their business to sell.” 


Raymond D. Hill, publicity director of 
the Palais Royal: 
“Every day the store without a fashion 
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CHICAGO DISTRIBUTION CENSUS 


reputation finds it more difficult to survive. 
And the store that establishes public confi- 
dence in its fashions finds it vastly easier to 
sell style merchandise at full-profit prices.” 
He also states that the salesperson (the store’s 
mouthpiece) must be informed on fashion 
points. 


FASHIONS IN MEN’S UNDERWEAR 


ASHION has entered the men’s under- 

wear field. The cotton knit and madras 
garments are giving way to silk and rayon 
materials similar to those worn by women. 
It is true that men are not yet wearing 
glove and knit silks but there is a decided 
demand for silk and rayon in striped broad- 
cloth, crepe, and Jacquard weaves. Pullover 


shirts and trunks are in particular vogue. 
An explanation of the new demand is that 
city men spend most of their time indoors 
in warm rooms and find it more comfortable 
to put on heavy outer clothing when going 
out than to wear heavy underwear indoors. 
Again, the tense life of so many today 
seems to have developed the sense of touch 
or feeling and to have caused a demand for 
smooth fabrics. 

From a Berlin professor also comes the 
report that men’s apparel is taking on the 
main feminine lines and that the present 
sharp differences between men’s and wo- 
men’s clothing may be ultimately elimi- 
nated. 


Accounting and Control 


Chicago Distribution Census 


HE United States Bureau of Census 
has completed the distribution census 
for Chicago, and the new figures together 
with those of the cities so far studied throw 


considerable light on retail trade in the 
United States. The following table com- 
piled by the Advertisers’ Weekly is particu- 
larly interesting: 


RETAIL SALES IN CHICAGO AND EIGHT OTHER CITIES 


City 
(Census 


Bureau Estimate 
July 1, 1926) 


3,048,000 
256,000 
184,000 
65,000 
25,000 


1Local estimate. 
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Trading Area 
(Standard Rate —Per Capita Sales— 
and Data) City Trade Area 
4,000,000 $650 $495 
917,000 457 402 
455,000 586 490 
700,000 801 429 
1,215,000 694 146 
350,000 533 434 
450,000 564 231 
350,000 700 130 
132,000 786 149 
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Since people living within a city’s trading 
area but outside the city limits purchase 
some of their goods in the city but not all, 
the following average of the per capita city 
and trade area sales probably gives a more 
accurate picture of individual purchasing 
power: 


Chicago 572 
Baltimore 430 
Seattle 538 
Kansas City 615 
Atlanta ......... 420 
484 
Syracuse 398 
Springfield (Ill.) 415 
Fargo 468 


With a range of $398 to $615, an aver- 
age figure for urban America would seem 
to be around $500. Purchases in country 
districts are probably much less in view of 
the fact that the farming population, at 
least, is more self-sustaining, spending a 
much smaller amount for foodstuffs and 
probably a smaller amount for clothing, be- 
cause of willingness to get more wear out 
of clothing before discarding it. However, 
with a population of one hundred and fif- 
teen million, estimates of retail trade at 
about forty billion seem conservative. 


Sales by Retail Establishments 


The following are the figures of the ten 
largest types of retail establishments in Chi- 


Total sales 
Department stores 
Grocery stores 
Restaurants 
Automobile stores, etc. 
Furniture and house-furnishing 
Meat and poultry stores 


Women’s clothing stores 
Men’s clothing and furnishing stores 
Drug stores 


Dry-goods and notion stores 


cago that account for almost two thirds of 
the total retail trade. 


As was found in other cities studied, the 
department stores get a far larger portion 
of a city’s retail trade than any other type 
of establishment. Of the estimated $572 
per capita retail trade in the Chicago area, 
the department stores are getting $107. 

It is interesting to note that the com- 
petitors of the department stores—the fur- 
niture stores, women’s and men’s stores, 
drug stores, and dry-goods stores—together 
do almost exactly the same amount of 
business as do the department stores. 


Sales by Commodities 


Sales by commodities have also been 
compiled for Chicago. A few of the most 
interesting to department-store executives 
are: 


Per Cent of 
Sales Total Sales 
Women’s outerwear .......... 103,255,500 5.2 
Dry goods and notions...... 100,062,800 5.1 
House furnishings ............ 91,800,400 4.6 
Men’s and boys’ clothing.. 89,659,500 4.5 
Drugs and toilet articles. 71,996,300 3.6 
Boots, shoes and other 
Men’s furnishings .............. 46,282,000 2.3 
Piece gO0dS 38,820,300 2.0 
Women’s hosiery and un- 
38,184,800 1.9 
No. of Per Cent 
Establishments Sales of Total 
41,224 1,981,140,400 100.0 
39 360,958,800 18.2 
8,475 193,455,700 9.8 
3,519 144,286,500 7.3 
424 106,056,300 5.4 
1,279 100,096,100 5.1 
2,615 83,082,700 4.2 
913 72,402,700 3.7 
1,167 72,351,100 3.7 
1,802 70,180,600 3.5 
1,663 52,976,900 2.7 


SECURITY ISSUES 


Of the total Chicago retail trade, mer- 
chandise of the varieties carried in depart- 
ment stores may be classified as below. 
Shoes are not included in either the wo- 
men’s or men’s apparel figures because they 
are not so divided, but, as the previous 
table indicates, amount to 3.2 per cent and 
are included below in the miscellaneous 
classifications. Again, fur goods do not 
actually belong wholly under “women’s 
apparel” but probably belong largely there. 
Total ready-made clothing—men’s, wom- 
en’s, and children’s—amounts to 20 per cent 
of the entire retail trade. 

Per cent 
Women’s apparel: 


(Outerwear, underwear, hosiery, fur 

goods, millinery) .. 9.1 
Men’s and boys’ apparel: 

(Clothing, furnishings, hats and caps).. 7.2 
Dry goods: 

(Including notions and piece goods)...... 7.1 
Home furnishings: 

(Furniture, house furnishings, hard- 

ware, electrical appliances, household 

supplies, paint, varnish, glass, crockery, 


china, glassware) 13.2 
Small wares: 

(Drugs, jewelry, silverware, books, 

magazines, stationery, toilet articles, art 

goods, cameras, rubber goods, paper, op- 

tical goods) 7.1 


Miscellaneous: 
(Boots, shoes, children’s wear, musical 
instruments, radio, sporting goods, toys) 5.9 


These five classifications, representing— 
in general—department-store lines, account 
for about one half of the entire retail trade. 
The department stores seem to be getting 
over 30 per cent of the trade in the lines 
for which they make a decided bid. 

It is interesting to note that food ac- 
counts for 28.3 per cent and automobiles, 


parts, and gasoline (including other pe- 
troleum products) for 9.7 per cent leaving 
about 12 per cent only for a variety of 
other items, chief among them building ma- 
terials, fuel, cigars, and cigarettes. 

Since a portion of the piece-goods figure, 
2 per cent, and a portion of the dry-goods 
and notions figure, 5.1, per cent, represent 
clothing in addition to the 20 per cent of 
ready-made apparel, it seems fair to con- 
clude that clothing expenditures are almost 
as large as those for food. 

Other figures derived from the Chicago 
census and interesting to department-store 
executives are: 

Salaries and wages, not including remuner- 
ation of proprietors and members of firm, 
13 per cent of department store sales. 

Capital turnover, department-store sales at 
retail divided by average inventory at cost, 
5.5 times. 


Sales in Seven Cities 

The Advertisers’ Weekly in the issue of 
December 10, 1927, makes a careful analy- 
sis of the sales in seven large cities, Spring- 
field, Illinois, and Fargo being omitted. 
The following is its summary of the $3,- 
311,000,000 that was spent in these seven 
cities : 


Per cent 
Food products 28 
Clothing of all kinds (including all dry 
goods and piece goods) 25 
Automotive products 11 
Furniture and house furnishing.s................ 10 
Building materials 
Drugs and toilet articles.... 3.5 
Hardware and implements 2.0 
Jewelry and silverware 1.7 
Cigarettes, cigars, and 1.6 
Radio and musical instruments.................... 1.5 
Office equipment 14 


SECURITY ISSUES 


T HE public offering of securities by re- 


ate for other uses a part of their capital, 


tail stores continues. It is a favored without relinquishing control. 


method employed by store owners to liber- 
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troit has recently floated a public sale of 
65,000 shares of no par value common stock 
at $33.50. It also offered $4,500,000, 10 
year 51% per cent debentures at 100. The 
offering does not represent new financing. 
The following figures are presented : 


Year Ending Profits 
Jan, 31 Sales Profits per Share 
23,000,000 1,600,000 4.95 
25,000,000 1,900,000 5.74 
27,000,000 1,400,000 4.34 
28,000,000 1,400,000 4.29 


The current ratio as of January 31, 
1927, was 7.6 per cent. The company ex- 
pects to pay $2 dividends. About the same 
sales and profits are anticipated for the 
year ending January 31, 1928, as were 
realized the preceding year. 


The Kroger Grocery and Baking Com- 
pany has also offered 200,000 shares of 
common stock through Lehman Brothers 
of the 1,050,000 shares to be issued and 
outstanding. The Kroger chain is proba- 
bly the third largest chain in America, ex- 
ceeded only by the Great Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Tea Company and the F. W. Wool- 
worth Company. Sales in 1926 were over 
$146,000,000. The company operates 3,715 
food stores in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Missouri, Michigan, Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania. 


Frederick Loeser & Company, Incorpo- 
rated, has increased its capitalization from 
120,000 shares of $100 par value common 
stock to 50,000 shares of preferred stock 
and 180,000 shares of no par value com- 
mon stock. The board of directors has also 
been enlarged to include Mr. Harold Leh- 
man of Lehman Brothers and Mr. Harold 


Hitt of Hitt, Farwell & Company. These 
moves lead to rumors that a public stock 
offering will be made in the near future. 


THE SYSTEMS DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK store executive, who 


has had much experience in store-sys- 
tem work, gives the following outline of the 
functions of a systems department: 


1. Routine duties 

(a) Control of printed forms—all orders and 
reorders for forms to be O.K.’d by sys- 
tems department and suitability of form 
analyzed before such authorization giv- 
en. 

(b) Issuance of all notices in regard to 
changes in forms and systems. 

(c) Follow-up operations. Train people to 
use forms and systems correctly. 


2. Planning of systems 


(a) Analysis of what systems have to ac- 
complish and how they accomplish it. 

(b) Designing of new systems. 

(c) Writing up of systems in sections, each 
section to be authorized by department 
head particularly involved. 

(d) Final authorization of entire system by 
general manager or systems committee, 
composed perhaps of general manager, 
controller, and systems manager. 


3. Characteristics of a good system 


(a) Economical. 

(b) Self-explanatory forms. 

(c) Minimum recording. 

(d) Intelligible—easy to explain to those who 
must operate it. 

(e) Flexible—adaptable to changing require- 
ments and unusual situations. 

(f) Provision for control—a method for 
bringing to attention all cases in which 
someone fails to do his part in following 
the system routine. 


4. Attitude toward systems—systems should be 


regarded as expressions of fundamental prin- 
ciples of organization and not merely as in- 
struments to get certain specific jobs done. 
If systems are devised to fit or express prin- 
ciples they become flexible and can take care 
of all special examples of the system. 


Personnel and Management 


The Personnel Budget in Depart- 


ment Stores 
O. C. Lioyp 


HE writer was more than a little sur- 

prised to find, through recent corres- 
pondence with a number of department- 
store personnel men, that some haziness ex- 
ists as to the exact meaning of the term per- 
sonnel budget. Perhaps this is natural since 
the use of personnel budgets is of compara- 
tively recent origin and, although the idea 
is by no means new, it is surprising how few 
stores have so organized and interpreted the 
facts which they have at their finger ends 
as to make real use of this modern tool of 
management. 

Simply stated, budgets, as we know them 
in business today, are nothing more nor less 
than advance estimates of expenses, corre- 
lated with sales. Management is using 
budgets to reckon expenses before they are 
incurred and so to control expenses, that 
a satisfactory net profit will be sure to ex- 
ist when the books are closed at the end 
of the year. 


Reasons for a Personnel Budget 


A personnel budget may be defined as an 
advance estimate of labor costs. *The de- 
tail of such an estimate naturally indicates 
the number and kinds of workers by de- 
partments which will be needed over a 
given period of time to take care of an 
estimated volume of sales. And so the 
term personnel budget in department-store 
parlance has come to mean the advance, de- 
tailed estimate of personnel requirements. 
Personnel budgets are being used by a num- 


ber of progressive stores to control the size 
of the working force. 

The plan of centralized personnel budget 
control has grown out of a desire to keep 
within bounds the constantly increasing 
costs of distribution. Until a few years 
ago, determination of the number of per- 
sons needed in any department was left en- 
tirely to buyers and department managers. 
When the buyer felt he would need a cer- 
tain number of people, he called on the 
employment office for them, and no one had 
the temerity to question the quantities which 
he specified. But buyers as a class are 
super-optimists. So far as past performance 
of salespeople was concerned they had few 
dependable records. How many patrons 
an individual salesperson could reasonably 
be expected to serve in a day had rarely 
been considered by minds geared as they 
were to calculation in dollars and cents. 
And so their unguided and uncensored 
requisitions for help were too often based 
on optimistic hunches which did not work 
out. The constant increase in wage levels 
during and since the war made this an in- 
creasingly expensive and wasteful process. 

When we consider that almost one half 
the gross profit of the average large store 
today goes for salaries and wages, we can 
readily understand the desire of manage- 
ment to control this item as scientifically 
and as rigidly as considerations of good 
service will permit. Probably the person- 
nel budget is the best and most scientific 
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means yet developed for controlling labor 
costs, and it has therefore taken a rather 
secure place in the general scheme of store 
operation and expense control. 


Bases for Budget Plan 


The considerations just expressed were 
those which induced Kaufmann’s, several 
years ago, to install a personnel budget. 
Its operation has been successful beyond a 
doubt. It will be interesting to examine 
briefly, first the plan itself as it operates 
in our store, and then to look at the results 
secured. 

Instead of basing calculations on dollars 
and cents and averages as is done in some 
stores, all our estimates for the personnel 
requirements of the selling departments are 
based upon transactions and persons. Be- 
fore we could start with the plan, it was 
necessary to accumulate and tabulate some 
past history. The number of transactions, 
the number of salespeople, and the _per- 
centage selling cost were secured for each 
department for the preceding three years. 
The number of transactions for each de- 
partment was charted on a weekly basis. 
Special sales events were handled separately. 

Using the number of transactions for 
each department, and the number of sales- 
people required to handle those transac- 
tions in the past, a set of simple ratio charts 
was constructed, one chart for each depart- 
ment. Since this method shows up errors 
of the past in bold relief, it is comparative- 
ly easy by the use of the department ratio 
charts to determine with a high degree of 
accuracy the number of salespeople which 
will be required to handle any given num- 
ber of transactions in that department. 

Having accumulated and charted the data 
covering past experience, since we felt that 
the past is the best guide to the future, we 
were then ready to test the functioning of 
the personnel budget. It was the opinion, 
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and experience has confirmed it, that there 
are only three justifiable reasons for in- 
creasing the number of persons on the pay 
roll, viz., an increase in space occupied; 
an increase in sales; or an increase in the 
quantity of service given. 

We all know that even with no cus- 
tomers at all, it requires more help to man 
a larger space than a smaller one. A larger 
volume usually means more transactions, 
and more transactions normally require 
more sales help, more wrappers, more 
cashiers, and more delivery help. The 
addition of a new service department or the 
adding of new service functions to an old 
department requires more people to do the 
work. When facts of these sorts are pre- 
sented, additional personnel can be had for 
the asking. Otherwise budget estimates 
are kept closely in line with what past ex- 
perience has shown us to be right. 


Steps in Budgeting Process 


The first step in the budgeting process 
is to determine the length of the period to 
be budgeted. Our nonselling personnel 
budgets are submitted quarterly. In selling 
departments consideration. is given to the 
length of the season and to general busi- 
ness conditions in the district. In times of 
business uncertainty, the periods are natur- 
ally shorter, but the general practice is 
usually to make them six to eight weeks 
in length. 

When the extent of the budget period 
has been decided, the next step is to de- 
termine the number of persons which will 
be required in each department during the 
period. It is our practice to start our fig- 
ures with minimum requirements, assign 
regular salespeople to meet these minimums, 
and build up to maximum by the addition 
of contingents and extras. Consequently 
the records of past experience are consulted, . 
the average number of transactions which 
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THE PERSONNEL BUDGET IN DEPARTMENT STORES 


we can reasonably expect from the depart- 
ment during the two lowest weeks of the 
period is determined, and by the use of the 
ratio charts, the number of regular sales- 
people needed is indicated and approved. 

The number of transactions for each of 
the other weeks of the period is then indi- 
cated and by reference to the ratio charts, 
the number of contingents or extras needed 
to take care of the additional anticipated 
number of transactions above the minimum 
is then determined by the process of simple 
subtraction. Thus, if the number of antici- 
pated transactions for the department under 
consideration during the two lowest weeks 
of the period show that 25 salespeople will 
be needed during those two weeks, 25 are 
assigned as regulars for the entire period. 
If the remaining weeks show that 28, 30, 
32, 35, 40, and 52 respectively will be 
needed, then extras or contingents to make 
up the difference between the 25 regulars 
and each of those numbers will be assigned 
for that particular week. In the example 
given 3, 5, 7, 10, 15, and 27 extras would 
be assigned for the successive weeks. 


Budgeting Special Selling Events 

As stated previously, special selling events 
are handled separately. If past experience 
for such events when charted does not tally 
closely with the day-to-day results in that 
department, special ratio charts are con- 
structed. This is true, for example, of the 
toy department during the holiday season, 
when a force normally less than twenty is 
built up to more than three hundred sales- 
people. 

Determination of the number of persons 
likely to be needed for each of the days of 
the sale is also reached by building up from 
minimum requirements. From the record 
of daily department sales, is calculated the 
average of the two lowest selling days of 


and the result is applied to the department 
ratio chart. The number of salespersons 
which will have to be carried on the pay 
roll during the entire week is thus indicated. 
The number of persons which will be 
needed to handle the business of the day 
showing the largest number of transactions 
during the week is found by dividing the 
anticipated number of transactions by the 
maximum number per person. This same 
procedure is followed for the other days of 
the week, although the average per person is 
slightly reduced. Assignment of extras for 
periods of from one to five days is made 
over and above the weekly assignment to 
take care of the needs of the individual 
days. 

In many cases where assignments have | 
been made to handle special sales, it is 
possible to send a large portion of these 
salespeople to the marking and receiving 
room for a couple of hours’ work in the 
mornings, drawing them gradually into the 
selling department as business picks up and 
reaches maximum volume. On the opening 
day of the sale, however, such people are 
ordinarily sent directly to the department 
so that they may become conversant with 
the merchandise which they are to handle 
and the location of stock. 

The determination of estimated person- 
nel requirements from the ratio charts is 
not absolute. Adjustments must be made 
from time to time for general economic or 
other conditions in the district. If the 
sales of a department have been running 
consistently ahead of or behind the pre- 
ceding year, this fact is not overlooked. 
Unseasonable weather must also be taken 
into account, when it is so unseasonable as 
to affect the buying habits of the public. 


Authorizing the Budget 


After the budget estimate sheets for the 


the week. This figure is multiplied by 6 period have been prepared in the central 
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budget office as indicated in the foregoing 
paragraphs, they are sent to the department 
managers for their approval or disapproval. 
The sheets show the number of regulars 
and the number of contingents or extras to 
be carried each week of the period. In the 
case of a special sales event, estimated per- 
sonnel requirements for each day of the 
week are shown. 

The department manager goes over his 
sheets and if he agrees with the estimates, 
he signs and returns them. If he does not 
agree and requests more salespeople than 
the estimate allows him, the case is taken 
up with the personnel director. After a 
full review of the facts, an adjustment is 
made or the request is disapproved. As 
a rule, buyers readily see facts when they 
are presented and the greater number of 
such requests are voluntarily withdrawn 
when we get down to cases. 

Following the approval and return of the 
budget sheets, all requisitions for help are 
routed through the personnel budget of- 
fice and are checked to see that they are in 
line with the budget figures before being 
passed along to the employment department. 

Each day the individual charged with 
administration of the budget makes fre- 
quent trips through the store to check up on 
conditions in the departments and to reme- 
dy any shortages or overages by interde- 
partment transfers wherever _ possible. 
Most of the minor discrepancies are caused 
by day-to-day changes in weather; for after 
all, weather does have a profound effect 
on department-store trade. We all know 


that the first really cold snap of the sea- 
son piles up the customers in bedding de- 
partments. The first few snows of the 
winter swamp the shoe departments. An 
early morning rain usually kills business 


for the day, whereas an early afternoon 
rain crowds the large stores with shoppers. 
The budget administrator must therefore 
keep an eye on day-to-day weather fore- 
casts and must know the departments which 
will be affected favorably and unfavorably 
by certain kinds of weather. 


Budget Results 


Now a word as to results. Although 
appreciation of what we were trying to do 
was not immediate in all quarters, I believe 
that our department managers are now 
thoroughly in sympathy. with the plan and 
in the majority of instances support it 
solidly. Our labor costs are low as com- 
pared with other stores and groups whose 
averages I have been privileged to see. Our 
production per salesperson is constantly in- 
creasing. There is less loitering and gos- 
siping among the salespeople on the floors, 
for they are usually busy. But best of all, 
we have stabilized and controlled our labor 
costs, whereas in many stores such costs 
are still mounting; and we have won the 
coéperation of our department managers 
and their respect for our ability to make 
close estimates. Such an attitude on their 
part will be invaluable if the time ever 
comes when a slowing down of general 
business makes it essential to reduce costs 
rapidly. Our estimates are right fully 
ninety per cent of the time. The day-to- 
day weather may be blamed for at least 
half the variation from a perfect score. 

The management is well pleased with re- 
sults secured from the operation of the 
Kaufmann personnel budget and will cen- 
tinue to derive benefits frorn it until some 
newer and better method of control pre- 
sents itself. 


The Personnel Budget Plan of the Robert 


Simpson Company, Limited 
J. G. Crark 


_—— management of the Robert Simp- 
son Company, Limited, Toronto, Can- 
ada, decided in the spring of 1920 to build 
their first budget of expense for twenty-six 
weeks in total. Budgeting had already been 
given serious consideration. ‘The manage- 
ment, however, during the war period did 
not wish to make any change without first 
considering the human factor. In the gen- 
eral campaign toward economy that fol- 
lowed the war period, the management de- 
cided to apply a system of budgeting in 
order to make an estimate forecasting the 
trend of the business. The general manager 
was convinced that such a survey would in- 
spire accounting refinements which would 
definitely establish responsibility for all di- 
visions of expense. 

The budget (spring, 1920) was pre- 
pared by the office staff without consultation 
with department heads. No survey of staff 
was made and the only guide was the previ- 
ous year’s figures. A good result was ob- 
tained, the wage cost showing at the end 
of the season two thirds of one per cent 
increase over the estimated amount. 


Budget Prepared by Department 
Managers 


This result encouraged us, so that in 
1921 we decided on a new method of 
preparation, in which every manager was 
asked to prepare a personnel budget for his 
own department. 

We prepared in advance all department 
sheets showing by week actual wages last 
year and asked the managers to fill in each 
week an estimate of their wages. No at- 
tempt was made to forecast the number of 
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people required. The estimate sheets were 
sent to the superintendent’s office and each 
manager interviewed. After consultation 
additions and subtractions were made where 
necessary, the manager making these 
changes himself. This procedure was car- 
ried out in all selling and nonselling di- 
visions—even to the minor service opera- 
tions. 

At the end of the season we found we 
had obtained a slightly better result, but 
considered our progress far from satisfac- 
tory. We found that in our preparation 
we had too often followed last year’s fig- 
ures mechanically without regard to special 
sales-program and weather conditions; and 
also discovered that there was a tendency 
on the part of our buyers to “play safe” 
as a result of experiences in administrating 
the previous budget prepared by the office. 


Training in Budget Planning 
Realizing from our experience in 1921 
that a training in budget planning was 
necessary, the following program was ar- 
ranged: 


1. The general manager addressed meetings 
of department heads and gave a forecast 
of business conditions for the coming sea- 
son. He pointed out the advantages in 
budgeting and visualized the errors made 
in previous budgets. 

2. The controller, store superintendent, and 
head of the statistical department inter- 
viewed managers individually and in 
groups, spreading favorable propaganda, 
and creating a keener interest and realiza- 
tion that the budget could be a real help 
to the manager. 


Bulletins were sent out with the budget 
sheets showing: list of special advertising, 
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calendar of special sales, daily weather 
chart of previous year, and special indica- 
tion of all public holidays. 

For the first time we made a forecast 
of the number of people required in each 
department based on the number of people 
employed during the previous year. De- 
partment heads began to show a real inter- 
est and sought such information from ex- 
ecutives as would enable them to build a 
better budget. 

In these years our wage budget showed 
further improvement—nonselling depart- 
ments at the close of the season showing a 
result under the budget figure, and sales 
departments registering one tenth of one 
per cent over the estimate. This showed 
that we had not taken full cognizance of 
our wage requirements. 


Advance Survey of Requirements of 
Budget 


In 1925 we decided to make a full sur- 
vey of our staff by section prior to the issue 
of the budget. We sent out to each man- 
ager a sheet which we required him to fill 
in. 

(a) Minimum number of salespeople required 

in each section. 

(b) Number of lunch hour relief clerks re- 
quired. (Our memorandum emphasized 
that our main volume of business started 
at ten-thirty a.m. and continued until five 
p.m. and showed the trend of traffic dur- 
ing noon hours.) 

(c) Saturday and week-end extra help re- 
quired. 

(d) Increases in salary proposed. 


The estimate sheets were headed as fol- 
lows: 
Week No. of No. 
ending days Emp. 
These sheets were turned in to the 
superintendent’s office where they were 
surveyed and checked by the superintendent 


Actual 1924 No. of 
26 weeks days 
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with floormen who were familiar with re- 
quirements in each section. 

A complete survey of nonselling staffs was 
also made and maximum rate established 
for each nonselling job. We were con- 
fronted with legislation in the form of our 
Minimum Wage Act for the Province of 
Ontario which compelled us to give seri- 
ous attention to the development and pro- 
motion of juniors. We decided to stimu- 
late the movement of promoting people 
from nonselling to sales staff. We also 
found by this survey that in nonselling di- 
visions we were paying too high a wage in 
some jobs and too low in others. 

At the end of the year (1925) we found 
that we had for the first time completed 
a satisfactory budget entirely prepared by 
those responsible for its administration. 
Our total wage expenditure was 99.7 per 
cent of the estimated figure, and our sales 
wages under the estimate. 


During 1926 we decided to spread our 
vacation costs over the year instead of hav- 
ing it charged into June, July, and August, 
as the latter created an untrue picture of 
our selling costs during the six months. 
The total vacation cost for each depart- 
ment is divided by fifty-two and, at the be- 
ginning of each season, managers are asked 
to include the weekly figure in their esti- 
mate. 

Refinements of our accounting system 
and expense distribution from 1921 to date 
have materially assisted us towards im- 
proving our forecasts. The discussion with 
department heads of the departmental net 
results monthly in comparison with previ- 
ous year has taught our managers to think 


Actual 1925 
26 weeks 


No. Estimate 1925 No. 
Emp. 26 weeks Emp. 


about the details of expense control in a 
new way. Managers through these confer- 
ences become more familiar with their oper- 
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ation, both as to merchandise and to service 
cost. The outstanding feature of this regu- 
lar interview with various department man- 
agers was the criticism of methods of ex- 
pense distribution which resulted in further 
studies and assisted us in effecting econo- 
mies. 


Present Personnel Budget 


The present method of administration 
and control of the personnel budget is as 
follows: 

If the budget is prepared and passed by 
the management, estimate sheets are re- 
turned to each department head showing: 


Actual 1927 No. of 
26 weeks days 


Week No. of No. 
ending days Emp. 


Employment office and superintendent’s 
office prepare in advance a schedule of num- 
ber of people required according to budget 
each week. Employment office has in addi- 
tion the planned increase or decrease in 
staff by department one week ahead. 

When decreases are budgeted, open trans- 
fers are sought from the department man- 
agers and requisitions filled from them as 
far as possible. All additions to staff are 
requisitioned on a form with the following 
headings: 

Replacements of Employees 
Leaving or Transferred 
No. required Rate Work 


Boys 
Replacing 


Additions to Staff 
No. Rate Work Reason for addition 


Special Help 
No. Rate Work No. of days 


This form is signed by the department 
manager and sent to the employment office. 
The employment office manager notes on the 
requisition the department situation as re- 
gards to the budget and sends the form to 
the superintendent’s office for approval. 
Week-end extra staff for the whole store 
is made up by the employment manager 
after conference with the departments, and 
the entire list is approved by the store super- 
intendent. 


Wages to the sales staff are paid on 
Thursday at four-thirty, and to nonselling 
staff on Friday at four-thirty. On Friday 
morning departments are notified by the 


No. Estimate 1928 No. 
Emp. 26 weeks Emp. 


Actual 1928 
26 weeks 


superintendent’s office as to their budget 
standing by means of the following form: 


Wages, week 
Actual Estimated 
Emp. Wages Emp. Wages 
Amount paid up to 
last week brought 


Total to date: 


These methods of control we feel are 
quite adequate for our needs, though lack- 
ing a scientific basis for determining the 
correct number of salespeople to take care 
of a given number of transactions in each 
department and the other intricacies of 
more comprehensive systems. 

We believe that our venture in budgeting 
has produced satisfactory results from an 
expense standpoint. It has given our man- 
agers an enthusiasm for planning ahead 
and has clarified our methods of expense 
distribution and control. 

We firmly believe in budgeting our per- 
sonnel requirements in advance. 
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Department-Store Services to Customers 


New York University School of Retail- was made by Mr. Harry F. Amende, re- 
ing recently sent out a questionnaire on search fellow of the School. The question- 
“Department-Store Customer Services” toa naire follows, together with replies tabu- 
representative group of women in the New __ lated from the fifty-six usable questionnaires 
York metropolitan district. The study _ returned. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF RETAILING 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON 
‘DEPARTMENT-STORE CUSTOMER SERVICES 


Practically all the services listed are available to the customer without cost. In a few stores 
a small charge is made for materials used in classwork and demonstrations. In the nonretailing 
group are some services which involve the usual charge made for them outside the store. 
Question I 

A. Kindly check in the first column each service you either appreciate or use quite frequently. 

B. In the second column check the services which are not now offered in the stores you pa- 
tronize but which you would like to see there. 

C. In the third column check those services you regard as nonessential; i.e., those whose 
elimination or discontinuance would not tempt you to do your buying elsewhere. 


A B Cc 
Services Services Non- 
appreciated desired essential 
and frequent- but not services 
ly used by availableto for 


Services to Facilitate Shopping customers customers customers 
9 4 16 
Posted store directories and information booths....................c00008 43 1 6 
Accessible drinking fountains ....................::cssssscsssesseseeseseseeeseeteneeesenes 33 2 6 
Directory of professional dressmaker 5 2 25 
heapital and Gret ald 21 1 9 
50 0 2 
Wrapping desk—customer’s Own parcels ...............ccsccsssseeeeeeeesesnees 27 5 10 
Delivery of purchases and other 51 0 1 
Easy and liberal adjustments 30 1 8 
Personal shopping, consisting of intimate and personal aid in 
buying— 

by telephone .. 26 1 12 

in store—interpreters, guides, shoppers, and assemblers ........ 14 1 14 


Fashion and Style Aids 
Advisers and consultants in 


Ready-to-wear and accessories 10 6 12 
Interior decorating— 

17 2 12 

service in store, including model rooms, and homes.......... 24 2 9 

Mannequins and model wardrobes......c..cccss-:-sssssssssesssssssessssesesteeenvesnen 13 1 17 

Store’s style publications and patterms ...............:c:csecscssesesesseeeseeeneseees 26 2 9 


DEPARTMENT-STORE SERVICES TO CUSTOMERS 


A B Cc 
Services Services Non- 
appreciated desired essential 
and frequent- butnot services 
ly used by availableto for 


Question II— 


Lectures— customers customers customers 
0 1 29 
6 2 25 
before clubs and orgamizations ................cccceccccssesesesseescscesescseececeraveces 3 1 26 

Instruction in the Technique of 

12 0 18 

Conduct of parties and social events................cc:ccccseseseseseseecseseneneseneeeee 6 3 23 

Apportionment of income—budgeting .0.........0.0....cccccccscseseseneseneseneeeneeeee 5 2 26 

Nonretailing Services 

Telephone and telegraph Offfces ......0..........:.cscssssssssoessssssesssnesssessenseceences 29 0 13 

General and city information bureau..................cccccccssesesesesesssseneneneneevee 12 3 20 

Ticket office—rail, boat, amd 8 1 24 

Office for payment of water and light bills .........00.0....cccccceceeeeee 1 3 32 

Room and apartment renting aids ...............ccccccccseseceseescessseseseerereeeseneee 1 1 30 

Downtown dressing room for CUStOMETS ..............00:cececceseseseseseeeneeeee 3 7 21 

32 0 9 

Staging private bridge parties in restaurant .........0.00..cccccccccccseeeeeneeee 3 0 28 

Concerts, recitals, and entertainments 13 1 21 

11 5 17 


Would you favor the elimination or discontinuance of the nonretailing services group if the 
resultant lowering of expense to the stores would provide merchandise at a slightly lower price? 
(Check here) Yes 32 No 16 Noncommital 8. 


Question III— 


Kindly make any comments you wish concerning the operation and efficiency of the services 


you have observed. 


While the questionnaire was not sent 
out to enough people to give an accurate 
sample, the following tentative conclusions 
may be made: 

(1) Ten customer services are especially ap- 


preciated (in order of importance): de- 
livery of purchases; rest, waiting, and 
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reading rooms; telephone booths; posted 
store directories and information booths; 
credit facilities; lost and found depart- 
ment; accessible drinking fountains; res- 
taurant; post office; and liberal adjust- 
ments. 


(2) Five customer services desired by some 
but not always found are: downtown 


if 
it 
if 
; 
J 
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dressing rooms for customers; advisers 
in ready-to-wear and accessories; wrap- 
ping desks for customers’ own goods; 
umbrella renting; nurseries and play- 
grounds. 


(3) Twelve services sometimes given by 


stores are not particularly appreciated 
and perhaps could be eliminated, where 
they do exist, with no loss of patronage: 
Office for payment of water and light 
bills; room and apartment renting aid; 
lectures especially on selling floor and be- 
fore clubs and organizations; staging 
parties in restaurants; instruction in 
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directory of professional dressmakers ; in- 
struction in budgeting income; instruction 
in care of babies; banking facilities; 
hotel accommodations aid; and instruc- 
tion in popular games and sports. 


(4) The majority of customers seem to favor 


the elimination by stores of many non- 
retailing services, provided such elimina- 
tion would lower prices slightly. Non- 
retailing services appreciated, however, 
are post office, restaurants, travel in- 
formation bureau, city information bu- 
reau, and concerts, recitals, and enter- 
tainments. 


social games; newspaper want ad office; 


EDITORIAL 


Endowment for the Prince School of Education 
for Store Service 


The Prince School of Education for Store Service, the first school to attempt to train 
students for educational work in department stores, is seeking an endowment fund of 
$500,000. To date, the School under the tireless leadership of Mrs. Lucinda W. Prince 
has been supported by only a few stores, although it has contributed educational direc- 
tors to many and has been instrumental in improving the personnel standards in the 
entire retail field. In order to ensure permanency of work, a substantial endowment 
is now needed. 

Mr. Felix Fuld, of L. Bamberger & Company, is chairman of the merchants’ com- 
mittee in charge of the endowment campaign. While the results of training are hard 
to measure in dollars and cents, it is to be hoped that the merchants of the country 
realize the value of the contribution that the Prince School is making to the profession 
of retailing. Training is putting retail competition on a basis of service as well as 
price and quality of wares, it is introducing art into style merchandise, it is eliminating 
wastes, it is making employees more satisfied and efficient, and it is attracting to re- 
tailing a more intelligent class of potential executives than it ever did before. 


MR. ROSS D. GILMORE 


On January 14, Mr. Ross D. Gilmore, tious student who had set a definite goal 
a student in the day division of the School for himself in merchandising. He was 
of Retailing, passed away, having contract- highly thought of by all his classmates and 
ed pneumonia a week before. by his coworkers in L. Bamberger & Com- 
Mr. Gilmore was an able and conscien- pany, where he held a service fellowship. 
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